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Annual Report of the Government Hospital for the Insane, Sept. 15, 
1904. 

This is the forty-ninth annual report of the hospital, and the second 
communication of the present Superintendent, Dr. Wm. A. White. The 
first section, relating to the material side of the institution, is of more than 
usual interest, as it records the completion and partial occupancy of fifteen, 
new buildings, which cost about $1,500,000. It also shows evidence of 
a general renovation and improvement of the physical basis of almost the 
entire institution. Among many other new departures we note the boring 
of additional artesian wells, the installation of an apparatus for pasteurizing 
milk, the remodelling of the laundry so that infected clothing can be 
sterilized, the increased fire protection by fireproof stairways, fire escapes 
and an automatic fire alarm system, the enlargement of the laboratory, and 
the introduction of a complete system of card indexes for cases and filing 
cabinets for case records. 

The section on medical work shows that this widespread activity has 
already produced good results. From the records of the pathological de¬ 
partment it appears that while typhoid fever during the past year has been 
unusually prevalent in the District of Columbia, not a single case has 
occurred at the hospital in a general population of nearly 4,000 persons, 
whose water supply has come exclusively from artesian wells. In the pre¬ 
vious year, when a certain amount of hydrant water was used, 29 cases 
occurred, with three deaths. 

In regard to malaria, a report of 1896 is quoted to the effect that 47 
per cent, of the population were treated for intermittent fever. Last year 
only two cases are recorded, and this reduction is attributed to the drainage 
of surface water, the abolition of cesspools and the more liberal use of 
window screens 

Tuberculosis has been cut down from an average of 22.9 per cent, for 
the last 20 years to 13.6 per cent, by the segregation of over half of the 
tubercular patients by the building of a solarium, and probably in part by 
condemning the cattle of the hospital herd which react to tuberculin. 

The pathological department also reports 103 autopsies from the 245 
deaths, and the addition of 25 specimens and numerous photographs to the 
museum. It is noteworthy that 23 per cent, of the cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis among the insane showed secondary intestinal involvement. 
Among the cases specially mentioned were 33 cases of softening or atrophy 
of the brain secondary to arteriosclerosis, two cases of dural hematoma, one 
case of gummata of the brain, one of rupture of the coronary artery with 
hemopericardium, one case of abscess of the heart wall, four cases of 
aneurysm, including one of the heart, and five cases of cancer of the stom¬ 
ach, four of which showed mctastases. 

In the way of recommendation Dr. White protests against the present 
method of committing civil patients from an open court like a criminal, 
and emphasizes the need of recognizing insanity as a form of illness. 
Along the same line he suggests that the objectionable term insane be 
omitted from the official title of the institution. Successful staff meetings 
have been held weekly for the discussion of journal articles and case his¬ 
tories, hut the Superintendent believes that a more thorough organization of 
clinical work is indicated. 

Then follow elaborate statistical tables in regard to admissions and 
discharges, nativity, causes of death, form of mental disease, etc. Several 
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tables include data from the opening of the hospital in 1855, when the total 
admissions were 63 patients. 

“During the year ended June 30, 1904, there were admitted to the hos¬ 
pital 766 patients. Of this number 270 were from the Army, Navy and. 
Marine Hospital Service, while the remaining 496 were from civil life. 

“The total number of discharges for the same period was 643, classified 
as follows: Recovered, 235; improved, 130; unimproved, 34; not insane, 

1; died, 243. The total number of patients under treatment during the year 
was 3,135, there remaining under treatment on June 30, 1904, 2,492. These 
figures show an increase of 123 patients over the number for the past fiscal 
year." 

In the body of the report are found six handsome cuts of new buildings, 
and the volume is closed with a detailed statement to Congress of the 
year’s expenditures. Jelliffe. 

The Doctor's Recreation Series. Volume IV. A Book About Doc¬ 
tors By John Cordy Jeaffreson. The Saalfield Publishing Com¬ 
pany, New York, Chicago, and Akron, Ohio. 

A fourth volume of “The Doctor’s Recreation Series” brings us further 
diversion in the shape of researches into the curious annals of the past 
by an author whose talent for such a task has already been demonstrated 
in his previous work, “A Book About Lawyers.” Old days and old ways 
never fail of interest for the modern mind, and the chronicles of the med¬ 
ical profession are peculiarly rich in curious and instructive, as well as 
amusing matter, owing to its invasion by all sorts of superstitions and 
crudities, and to the eccentric character of many of its votaries in the 
earlier days. Mr. Jeaffreson has skillfully selected and aptly arranged from 
this mass of material that which is best calculated to entertain, and doctors 
of the old school from the time of wig and stick appear most vividly in 
his pages. Yet in spite of the large role played by credulity, ignorance and 
eccentricity in the varied tales of bygone days, the true, unselfish enthusiasm 
and devotion of some of these men who must meet obstacles undreamed 
of by the modem physician cannot but increase the reader’s respect for this 
much-enduring profession. Goodai.e. 

A History of Science. By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D., as¬ 
sisted by Edward If. Williams, M.D. In five volumes, illustrated.. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 

To write the history of science, to tell the storv of “organized knowl¬ 
edge” from the cave dweller to Marconi and Curie, from scraped bone to • 
radium, is doubtless a stupendous task, but a fascinating one as well, both to 
author and to reader, and it would be hard to tell which part of the story, . 
which one of the five substantial volumes, deserves that epithet most mark¬ 
edly. 

The beginnings of things always have a charm of their own, and Dr. 
Williams has devoted a volume to the beginnings of science, from the pre¬ 
historic period up to the time of Galen. Until that time the mass of human 
knowledge was subject to little classification, and the story can proceed 
in regular chronological order, embracing in the progress of science phi¬ 
losophy, medicine, mathematics, astronomy and whatever else the race 
had as yet acquired as a basis for later developments. If the author's treat¬ 
ment of this period did no more than impress upon the reader the essen¬ 
tial unity of science, the continuity which includes the first crude gropings 
and the latest complex achievements it would still be amply justified. But 
it does more. The graceful, vivid handling of material which is character¬ 
istic of the whole work is already evident in this volume. To be sure, the 
material itself is an inspiration. As the author himself says: “Nothing 
but dulness in the telling could mar the story,” and he has been peculiarly 



